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Whom Should the Republicans Nominate 
for President? 


Announcer: 

Tonight we welcome you to 
Denver, Colorado, the heart of the 
Rocky Mountain Empire, where 
we are the guests of the Denver 
Post. This is Town Meeting’s fifth 
appearance in Denver and our 
second under the auspices of the 
Post. ; 

It is particularly appropriate that 
we discuss tonight’s subject here 
in the mile-high city where we 
need all the objectivity of which 
we are capable. Every day the 
people of Denver draw their in- 
Spiration from the great snow- 
capped Rocky Mountains which 
are the source of life-giving water 
to the rivers of 17 states. 
Denver and the surrounding 
country is a land of opportunity 
where hard work and play go hand 
in hand. This week vacationists 
‘rom all over the United States 
1ave been pouring into Denver and 
he adjoining resort centers. Den- 
rer is the cultural, financial, dis- 


tribution and transportation center 
of an area covering one-third of 
the United States. 

In our audience here in the City 
Auditorium tonight are representa- 
tives of all of these states who 
have a great stake in the selection 
of our next President of the 
United States. And now, to pre- 
side over our discussion here is 
our moderator, the President of 
Town Hall, New York, and 
founder of America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, Mr. George V. 
Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors, and a 
very special welcome to this fine 
Denver audience assembled by our 
host, the Denver Post. 

We are about to select a Presi- 
dent of the United States, the most 
important single office to be held 
by any one man in all of the free 
nations of the world. We cannot 
emphasize too strongly the serious- 


ness and gravity of the problems 
at home and abroad which will 
confront the man we elect as Presi- 
dent of the United States on 
November 2 of this year, Year 
Three of the Atomic Age. 

But. as Ajmerican citizens, as- 

sembled together in this great 
nationwide Town Meeting tonight, 
let us also remember that as a 
free people our responsibility for 
participation in public affairs 
never ends. Yes, eternal vigilance 
is truly the price of freedom. So, 
because we are the freest, the rich- 
est, the most powerful, the most 
influential nation in the world to- 
day, we must be more vigilant 
in the exercise of that freedom. 
_ In just two weeks the Repub- 
lican party delegates meet in Phila- 
delphia to freely choose its can- 
didate for President of the United 
States. There is an ugly tradition 
in America, which causes some 
people to turn away from politics, 
that candidates for all political 
parties are selected by the political 
bosses in smoke-filled rooms. 

Well, if this is true, we have 
no one to blame but ourselves, for 
our system provides equal oppor- 
tunity for all of us to select dele- 
gates and all public officials, and 
our mediums of communications 
are readily available to everyone 
who wants to run for public office 
if they have demonstrated any real 
capacity for leadership. Indeed, 
sometimes all they have to do to 
get attention is to act like a clown. 
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But it’s our American system, ar 
it’s free. 

And, tonight, we’re going | 
consider the five most promine: 
candidates for the Republic: 
nomination, only one of whom 
not an avowed candidate. Ne: 
week we'll consider the situatic 
in the Democratic party. 

Since the parties themselves fc 
low the alphabet, we'll do the san 
here tonight, and we'll hear fir 
from Colonel Frederick V. . 
Bryan, attorney of New York Cit 
a friend and college mate of tl 
candidate of his choice. Colon 
Bryan has practiced law in Ne 
York since 1928, has served | 
assistant corporation counsel of th 
City of New York, has a di 
tinguished war record from 19: 
to 1945, was a Republican canc 
date for Congress in the 18th Co 
gressional District last fall, ru 
ning against Vito Marcantoni 
and he speaks tonight in beha 
of the Governor of New Yor 
the Honorable Tom Dewey. 

Colonel Bryan, welcome | 
Town Meeting. (Applause.) 


Colonel Bryan: 

In October, 1941, I was sittir 
relaxed and silent in a_ barb 
chair, shaggy from a month’s fis 
ing. My barber, a philosopher at 
friend of long standing, was hol 
ing forth on the woeful state | 
the world. | 

Said he, “That Hitler and th 
Mussolini are a couple . 
gangsters. What we need is : 


international Tom Dewey.” I have 
thought of that statement many 
times since. 

Today, after seven years, the 
world is still in a woeful state and 
we still have international gang- 
sters. I believe with all my heart 
that what we need now is that 
same Tom Dewey, who has demon- 
strated his capacity, his vision and 
his wisdom so consistently through- 
out the intervening years, for I’ve 
known Tom Dewey ever since we 
were at law school together more 
than 20 years ago. I have worked 
with him and watched him as he 
grew into a great and progressive 
public servant. 

Take his farsighted vision on 
the problems confronting America 
and the world. Not enough people 
know that Governor Dewey was 
'the first to advance solutions for 
many of the problems in the field 
‘of foreign affairs, problems since 
accentuated by fumbling, confu- 
sion, and delay. 

The Dewey solutions have today 
been finally accepted as the right 
answers to these problems. For 
example, it was Dewey who in 
1944 proposed taking our foreign 
licy out of partisan politics, and 
\ook active steps to do so. Such 
|imited success as the Nation has 
yeen able to achieve in its foreign 
iffairs has been directly due to the 
wolicy of bipartisan cooperation 
vhich he initiated. 

It was Dewey who, as early as 
May, 1942, foresaw the need for a 
ostwar foreign aid program 


based upon the reconstruction of 
shattered Europe on a sound eco- 
nomic basis and not on _ indis- 
criminate charity. It was Dewey 
who first demanded that such a 
program have as its goal a united 
free Europe. 

Ever since 1944 Dewey has 
called for a firm hand in dealing 
with the hardheaded realists of the 
Kremlin. If his wise counsel on 
these and many other questions 
had prevailed sooner, our feet 
would now be planted firmly on 
the road to peace. 

Take his brilliant administra- 
tion of the affairs of New York’s 
14 million people, the largest and 
most complicated unit of govern- 
ment in the Nation, after the Fed- 
eral Government itself. Dewey’s 
record proves that we must have 
him to direct our National Gov- 
ernment—income taxes reduced by 
forty per cent, the state debt re- 
duced by twenty-seven per cent, a 
surplus of over one-half billion 
dollars in the state treasury. 

Yet, at the same time, New 
York has the highest standard of 
public service it has ever known: 
the aids to education and agricul- 
ture vastly increased, social services 
expanded, a veteran’s program—a 
model for the entire Nation—more 
housing constructed than in all the 
other states of the union put to- 
gether. 

This is no miracle. It is simply 
the product of outstanding ability 
and a capacity amounting to 
genius for picking the right man 


for the right job and welding 
them together as a great team. 

What impresses me about Gov- 
ernor Dewey, however, is not alone 
his extraordinary breadth of vision, 
his brilliance as an administrator, 
his youth and strength and vigor 
intensely devoted to the public 
service, not only that he is an 
inspirational leader and superlative 
campaigner who can tally the 
imagination of the whole people, 
but that all these qualities are to 
be found in a single man. 

In this, he stands head and 
shoulders above his contempor- 
aries, and I say so with due respect 
to the four sincere and able Amer- 
icans about whom you will next 
hear tonight. 

In these momentous and fright- 
ening days, the Republican party 
faces the grave responsibility of 
selecting the next President of the 
United States. That President 
must be the very best man avail- 
able, the man who has proved 
beyond doubt his vision, his 
progressive leadership and _ his 
all-round ability—the small town 
boy from Michigan who became 
the greatest and most popular 
governor the State of New York 
ever had, Thomas E. Dewey.. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 
Thank you, Colonel Bryan. 
Next in alphabetical order 
among the candidates is the former 
governor of the State of Minne- 
sota, the Honorable Harold E. 


Stassen, who will be representec 
here tonight by a woman new te 
politics, although she’s been a ver 
active citizen in public affairs is 
Toledo where she’s lived sine 
1931. 

As her first venture into nationa 
politics, she is to serve as a dele 
gate to the Republican Nationa 
Convention at Philadelphia thi 
month. Well, Mrs. Lois Hacket 
Cossitt, will you tell us why yot 
believe Harold Stassen should b 
nominated by the Republicans) 
Mrs. Cossitt. (Applause.) 


Mrs. Cossitt: 

I, too, have a story, Colone 
Bryan. Only my story didn’t hay 
pen in a spot so conducive t 
philosophizing as a barber chaii 
Mine happened in my very bus 
home in Toledo when a sino 


GI came to offer his service in ov 
campaign as delegate for Haro. 
Stassen. 

The boy had been a pay 
prisoner of war. But let me t 
you in his own words. 

“Harold Stassen was in charg 
of our liberation. We had nev¢ 
seen a man like him. He was n¢ 
an officer commanding men. 
was a leader men were proud | 
serve.” 

Is that not what America ne 
a leader men are proud to serve 
You and J are living in one of 
most exciting, the most critic 
times of all history. A new wor 
is in the making—a world of n 
tions working together for the pr 


gressive good and the ultimate 
peace of all mankind. 

Whether we like it or not, the 
old world is gone, and you and 
I and our leaders are building to- 
day the world that shall be the 
heritage of our children. 

If America is to fulfill her obli- 
gation to the people of the world 
by assuming responsibility in lead- 
etship, then she must demand 
of her two great political parties 
a new kind of leadership from 
within—youthful, dynamic, con- 
structive, humanitarian leadership 
—leadership that looks not back- 
ward to yesterday but forward to 
tomorrow. If the Republican party 
would fulfill its obligation to us, 
the American people, then it will 
nominate as president that Re- 
publican who most clearly typifies 
this new kind of leadership—Har- 
old Stassen. 

As Colonel Bryan has. said, 
there are a number of able and 
sincere candidates. What then, you 
ask, does Harold Stassen offer 
‘over and above the others? And 
you ask not as politicians, you ask 
as fathers and mothers, deeply con- 
cerned with the future of your 
children. You ask as intelligent, 
tesponsible, American men and 
women, eager and willing to share 
the responsibilities that go with 
ithe privilege of living in this great 
country. 
_ And the answer is very clear. 
What other candidate has Harold 
Stassen’s balanced background of 

perience in both domestic and 


international affairs? Very briefly— 
as three times Governor of Minne- 
sota he proved an exceptional ad- 
ministrator, cut the state debt by 
39 and a half million, reduced real 
estate taxes, pushed through a 
new Civil Service law, a new labor 
peace law that cut strikes in Min- 
nesota 70 per cent while in the 
rest of the Nation they were rising 
90 per cent. 

He appointed a business man- 
ager of the state, putting it on a 
sound financial basis. Twice Har- 
old Stassen was chosen chairman 
of the Governor’s Conference, and 
then as a delegate to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference in 1945, he was 
selected as one of its two most 
outstanding delegates from all na- 
tions. As an active participant in 
World War II, he’s the cnly can- 
didate who knows the tragedies of 
war firsthand and knows the prob- 
lems that evolve from it. 

What other candidate has had 
the candor and courage to tell the 
American people clearly and force- 
fully where he stands on every 
issue facing the Nation and the 
world, not because he was forced 
into it, but because he believes 
that a true leader must interpret 
issues to the people and let them 
take sides? What other candidate 
has the youth, the vigor, the phy- 
sical fitness, combined with a warm 
understanding and respect for peo- 
ple that stems from a deep, liberal 
philosophy and a devotion to the 
cause of humanity? _ 


And has any other candidate 
considered the presidency impor- 
tant enough that he would give up 
two years of his life studying this 
country and its peoples, the rest 
of the world and its leaders? And 
finally, what other candidate has 
so obviously captured the confi- 
dence, the respect, and the faith of 
millions of men and women all 


over America as has Harold Stas- : 


sen? 

In every state of the Union, we 
have rallied to this new leadership. 
Young men and women who were 
beginning to lose faith in the Re- 
publican party, in democracy it- 
self, see in Harold Stassen a leader 
with a 1948 approach—dynamic, 
sincere, forward looking, a world- 
minded leader with vision and 
courage who has the ability to 
translate these qualities into a 
definite course of constructive ac- 
tion. 

In choosing a president, it makes 
no difference whether we live in 
Colorado, or Maine, or Ohio. We 
are above all Americans, united in 
our concern for our country and 
for the world. The American 
people have voiced their prefer- 
ence in public opinion polls, mock 
conventions, and preferential _ pri- 
maries. 

If the Republican party con- 
siders that voice important and if 
they would be assured of victory 
in November, then let them nom- 
inate for president the man who is 
America’s. favorite son, Harold E. 
Stassen. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: | 
Thank you, Mrs. Cossitt. Mrs, 
Cossitt’s enthusiasm got so much 
the better of her that she went a 
minute overtime, but we'll forgive 
her because she’s a lady. And I’m 
sorry that we haven't television 
tonight to show you what a beauti 
ful lady she is and what a beaut: 
ful yellow dress she’s wearing. | 
Town Meeting owes a real deb 
of gratitude to our next speaker; 
who in the early days when w 
started this program thirteen x 
ago, helped us to get some of 
our best speakers. We're now de; 
lighted to present him in persor 
on America’s Town Meeting o 
the Air. He’s a fellow-Southerner 
a Southerner who made Pb it 
the big city in the field of mb 
relations and advertising. He’ 
always been interested in politi 
and was alternate delegate fo 
New Jersey to the Republican N 
tional Convention in 1940 and w: 
assistant to the chairman of th 
Republican National Committee i1 
1943 and 1944. 
He speaks tonight on behalf . 
the Senator from Ohio, the Ho 
orable Robert A. Taft. James 
Selvage, the microphone is your$ 


(Applause.) 


Mr. Selvage: 

You know it is quite a respori 
sibility to come here tonight an 
speak for the man who has be 
come known _ throughout th 
United States as “Mr. Republican: 
It is also a responsibility for eve 


one knows that Ohio’s favorite 
son — recently reconfirmed, inci- 
dentally —is adequately able to 
speak for himself—clearly, forth- 
rightly, courageously, and go on 
the record at all times, without 
double talk. 

The only yardstick that we as 
Republicans dare use in choosing 
our nom‘nee is that we select the 
most competent, the most able, the 
most experienced raan that we can 
present to the people. We can 
use just one yardstick, and that 
yardstick is that America deserves 
our best man. 

And if we don’t give them our 
best man, what do we say to the 
people between July and Novem- 
ber? And equally important, what 
do they say to us? We can’t afford 
the usual political shilly-shallying 
and political games. In these dan- 
gerous times, we can only say, 
“America, here is our most ex- 
perienced and competent man on 
the record.” 

The man we nominate must 
know his Washington. He must 
know the personalities and foibles 
of those with whom he will have 
to deal in Congress and out. He 
must know this New Deal bureau- 
‘cracy, and he must know the inside 
of that 40-billion-dollar budget. 
There won’t be time for anyone to 
learn this biggest administrative 
job in the world, no matter how 
young, how willing, and how am- 
bitious he might be. The White 
House is not a prep school. 

Senator Taft fits like a glove to 


i 
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the hand the yardstick of proved 
experience, of proved ability, of 
proved competency, of proved 
leadership. He has been ir Wash- 
ington only 10 years—less than 10 
years—and yet today his name is 
a household word. He doesn’t have 
to tell you “what I would have 
done, had I been in Washington” 
—he’s been there. And in his first 
term as Senator, he was elected 
br his distinguished colleagues as 
the chairman of their steering com- 
mittee. Ladies and _ gentlemen, 
that was not seniority, that was 
leadership and ability expressing 
themselves. 

And Senator Taft stands on a 
record that is nationally recog- 
nized. In a recent poll by U.S. 
News magazine of members of 
Congress, men who know what is 
needed in the White House to sup- 
plant Mr. Truman, Senator Taft 
led the list. And in a recent poll 
by Collier’s magrzine of news- 
paper editors and common Wash- 
ington correspondents, Senator 
Taft again led the list. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in 1938, 
Senator Taft was running for the 
Senate for the first time, and Mrs. 
Taft appeared on the platform 
with the wife of his opponent, 
Mrs. Senator Bulkley. Mrs. Bulk- 
ley, as is the wont even of some 
of our own Republican candidates, 
beat her breast and proclaimed 
that her husband was a great lib- 
eral, a plain, common, ordinary 
man of the people. 

Mrs. Taft arose, followed her, 


and she said her “husband, thank 
heavens! is not a plain, common, 
ordinary man. He has the finest 
educativn that money can buy. He 
has a fine mind, and he is using 
it brilliantly,’ Mrs. Taft said, 
and then she added—“and you can 
hire my husband just as cheaply 
as you can hire his opponent.” 

I think the moral of that story 
is equally plain in the present 
campaign. Thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, James Selvage. It’s 
a wonder our next speaker is not 
a candidate for president himself, 
for he’s one of the most energetic 
and efficient executives I’ve ever 
known. Palmer Hoyt was born in 
Illinois, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. After conclud- 
ing his services as a sergeant-major 
in the AEF in France in World 
War I, he started his newspaper 
career at once, and soon landed 
with the Portland Oregonian, 
where he tose to the position of 
publisher in 1939. 

Since 1946 he has been editor 
and publisher of the Denver Post, 
but is active in dozens of local and 
national committees and commis- 
sions. The man he has in mind as 
the candidate for Republican nom- 
ination is not an avowed candidate, 
but he is Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg, and we are glad to welcome 
back to Town Meeting, Palmer 
Hoyt of the Denver Post. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Hoyt: 

Yes, Mr. Denny, I do have a 
man in mind, and as a matter of 
fact, most of you who are listen- 
ing tonight have him in mind, too. 
I refer to Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg of Michigan, one of the 
great statesmen of the world. Sen- 
ator Vandenberg is not only a 
great statesman but, even more 
important, a master politician as 
well. | 

The League of Nations failed 
because Woodrow Wilson was a 
statesman but not a practical poli: 
tician. Woodrow Wilson was als¢ 
an idealist but he could not im} 
plement his ideals. President Wil 
son gave his life in an attemp 
to sell the League of Nations. He 
failed. | 

He failed because he forgo’ 
about the most important politica 
body in the world, the Unite¢ 
States Senate. In this new crisi 
it is safe to say that Mr. Vanden 
berg will not forget about th 
United States Senate, nor will the’ 
forget him. He is a leading choic 
for president among his Senat 
colleagues. 


This is one of the great period 
of transition in American history 
We are standing in the door of | 
new epoch. We have emerges 
from a 16-year period of depr 
sion and war, and we are entet 
ing an era of which the great pro 
lems are, first, peace; and, secon 
sound economics for the Unit 
States which depends on expang 
| 


ing the personal welfare and op- 
portunities of our people. 
This is a time of perilous un- 
certainty. We have come through 
the most terrible war in history 
victorious — the world’s most 
powerful nation. But we don’t 
want power for its own sake. As 
a nation, we are traditionally sus- 
Picious of great power. We want 
to use our power for peace. 
There is another great power 
in the world with no such aversion 
to national strength. It is Russia. 
Between us lies a no man’s land 
of peoples broken materially and 
morally, people struggling for re- 
vival from the destruction of war. 
Russia, though herself gravely 
hurt by the war, is using her vic- 
torious strength in a ruthless effort 
to impose upon weaker neighbors 
a kind of totalitarianism more 
deadly than the defeated tyranny 
of Adolf Hitler. 
_ Never have our people realized 
$0 fully the responsibility they have 
} in the world. Never have we so 
fully realized the inescapability of 
/our commitment to securing a 
world of free and peaceful peoples. 
We are not altogether happy with 
this new role of responsibility. 
Many of our leaders and would- 
be leaders are only halfhearted, 
evasive, ‘and compromising in 
faccepting our new and reluctant 
role. This is true particularly in 
the Congress. 

It was a most remarkable ac- 
complishment that Senator Van- 
denberg—against the most tena- 
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cious opposition—has been able to 
obtain the adoption by Congress 
of legislation to make our strong 
foreign policy possible. When we 
think back to the years imme- 
diately after the first war—how a 
majority of isolation-minded Re- 
publicans were able to turn 
America back upon her world re- 
sponsibilities of that era—we can 
appreciate the magnitude of the 
debt we owe Arthur Vandenberg. 

But Senator Vandenberg has a 
greater role to play in the next 
four years. In the Senate, as 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, he has been one of the 
foremost authors of American 
policy. That policy must be con- 
tinued and developed. 

This can best be done if we 
have a man in the White House 
during the next four critical years 
—a man who, above all, possesses 
two qualities. First, he must have 
a thorough and consistent under- 
standing of the present crisis and 
of America’s role therein. Second, 
he should be a man with mature 
experience in the area of foreign 
policy. I hold that the man who 
measures best against these two 
essential qualifications in the field 
of. foreign policy—understanding 
and experience—has a superior 
claim to the office of president. 

In our history, we have been 
fortunate. Our exigencies have 
produced great men. Today in 
the dark shadow of the bomb we 
need a gatekeeper against Arma- 
geddon. We are blessed that we 


have a man for that dread gate— 
Arthur H. Vandenberg. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Palmer Hoyt. 

Last summer, Town Meeting 
listeners discovered that a certain 
successful playwright and novelist 
was also a very successful speaker. 
Irving Stone was born in Cali- 
fornia and loves it. He loves to 
write about people, so he became 
a biographical novelist. He wrote 
“Lust for Life,’ a novel about 
Van Gogh, and his latest book is 
the life story of Eugene V. Debs, 
called Adversary in the House. 

That he’s an enthusiast also for 
the Governor of California will 
be clear as he speaks in behalf of 
Governor Earl Warren of that 
state. Irving Stone, will you step 
up, please? (Applause.) 


Mr. Stone: 

During the past few months, 
millions of words have been spilled 
about Dewey, Stassen, Taft, and 
Vandenberg. The news value on 
tonight’s program is Governor 
Earl Warren of California. 

A while back, when I published 
a book which dealt with practically 
every presidential election, a New 
York critic called me a name which 
scared me half out of my wits. 
He said I was an historian. Well, 
if I’m to have the name, I may as 
well have the game. It’s as an 
historian that I want to talk to 
you about Earl Warren. 

In this age of supersonic speed 


in communications, what used to 
be known as the Far West is now 
located somewhere around Chung- 
king, while California is a matter 
of seconds away from Washing- 
ton. By the November election, 
California will be tied with Penn- 
sylvania for the second largest 
state in the Union. | 
In 1948, our fast-growing com; 
monwealth is spending 920 mil: 
lion dollars on magnificent build 
ing and expansion programs, an 
by the way, we already have every 
dollar of that money, even afte 
cutting taxes, while the State of 
New York has activity amounting 
to a mere 801 million. 
The chief executive of the Stat 
of California has a whale of 3 
big job on his hands. I wish yo 
could walk through the open doo) 
of Governor Warren’s office anq 
watch him function as a traine¢ 
administrator who has fulfille¢| 
every task on hand with energ} 
and intelligence, growing in statu | 
all the time. It would be one ! 
the most exciting days of yo 
life, for here you would see a mal 


at work who is completely on to} 


of his job, who handles the co i 
plicated affairs of state with east 
with skill, and above all, with lov#/ 

He is the completely modenj 
man, the master craftsman in t | 
science of government, doing th} 
kind of job he likes to do, the sa H 
kind of job for the 10,000,0d} 
citizens of California that he i 
spent his life doing for his ow} 
six children. 


A couple of weeks ago Life 
magazine said editorially, ‘Earl 
Warren manages California’s vast 
prosperity without partisan 
politics.” Beautiful phrases those 
—"‘vast prosperity without partisan 
politics.” As an historian I can 
assure you that you have to go 
back to your—well, to your grand- 
father’s youth — to equal that 
record, 

Let me tell you a story. Earl 
Warren ran for the attorney gen- 
etal in 1938, and when he ran, 
despite the fact that he was a Re- 
publican, he was nominated in the 
primaries by the Republicans, the 
Democrats, and the Progressives. 
In 1946, when he ran for reelec- 
tion as governor, his four years of 
constructive administration had so 
unified the people of California 
that although the Democrats put 
up their best man, the rank and 
file of Democratic voters nomi- 
nated Warren in the primaries. 
Imagine a Republican who carries 
every working man’s district with- 
in his state! 

Friends have asked me, “How 
does Earl Warren stand on the 
international situation?” Almost 
alone among those who are being 
mentioned for the nomination, 
Earl Warren has no body of isola- 
tionism to retract. He was 
America’s host at the formation of 
the United Nations in San Fran- 
cisco, and he discussed world peace 
with every delegate there, from 
Molotov up and down. He backs 


a strong America in a strong 


United Nations, but he maintains 
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that if this United Nations won’t 
work, we’ll have to go out and get 
ourselves one that will. 


Because of his vantage spot on 
the Pacific Coast, he has become 
one of America’s authorities on 
the Orient. Now, we Americans 
are not an easily frightened people, 
yet in the back of our minds are 
two authentic fears. The first is 
of a major collapse in our 
economy, which will find us losing 
our jobs, our savings, our homes, 
our health, and even our self- 
respect. 


Governor Warren is the only 
man in this campaign who insists 
that the Republican party must 
once again represent the whole 
American people, enunciating a 
broad program to embrace public 
health, prepaid medical insurance, 
housing, education, cost of living, 
and be determined that the full 
resources of our Nation shall be 
utilized to prevent future depres- 
sions. 

Our second fear is that we shall 
become involved in still another : 
war. Governor Warren is con- 
vinced that as long as America 
remains out of a major depression, 
as long as our people are not 
abandoned in times of economic 
difficulty, we as a nation will be 
strong and unified and no other 
nation will ever dare make trouble 
Thank you. (Applause.) 


for us. 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Irving Stone. Well, 
the Republican party is going to 
be hard put to have five people 
do as good jobs of nominating the 
candidates as the five we’ve just 
heard. 

Now we have time for a brief 
discussion period before we take 
the questions from the audience, 
so let’s hear first from Colonel 
Bryan. 

Colonel Bryan: Mr. Denny, I 
was very much interested indeed 
to see the division of honors in 
the Senate between Senator Van- 
denberg in foreign relations and 
Senator Taft on the domestic side. 


But as a Republican, I’m tremely 
dously interested in winning thi 
election, and IJ’d like to ask Mi 
Selvage this question. How ar 
we going to win with Senator Taft 
estimable gentleman though he i: 
when he appears at the bottom ° 
every poll, as far as the popula 
vote is concerned, and a numbe 
of polls indicate he’s the onl 
Republican of a major stature th 
Truman could beat? (Laughter an, 
applause.) 

Mr. Selvage: You know, Colone 
Bryan, I wanted to plant that ques 
tion out in the audience and hai 
no idea that you would lead fror 
your ace. The truth of the matt 
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FREDERICK V. P. BRYAN—A New York 
attorney, Colonel Bryan is former Deputy 
Chief of Staff of the 2nd Air Division of 
the 8th Air Force. He is former Chief 
Assistant Corporation Counsel of New 
York City and in 1946 was a candidate 
for Congress. 


LOIS COSSITT—Mrs. Henry D. Cossitt 
is the delegate to the Republican National 
Conyention from the Ninth Congressional 
District of Toledo, Ohio. She is the only 
woman member of the Toledo Labor- 
Management Citizens Committee. 


EDWIN PALMER HOYT — Mr. Hoyt is 
editor and publisher of the Denver Post. 
Formerly publisher of the Portland Ore- 
gonian, he went to that paper in 1926 as 
a copyreader. Since those days, he has 
been, for varying lengths of time, re- 
porter, drama editor, night city editor, 
executive mews editor, and managing 
editor. 


A graduate of the University of Oregon 
(A.B.), in World War I he served as 
private, corporal, sergeant, and sergeant 
major, with the American Expeditionary 
Force in France. He is a former director 
of the Domestic Branch of the Office of 
War Information. 


JAMES P. SELVAGE—Mr. Selvage is In- 
dustrial Public Relations Counsel. He is 
former Assistant to the National Chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee (1943-44) and former Washington 
correspondent for the Associated Press. 


IRVING STONE — Mr Stone was gradu- 
ated from the University of California 
in 1923 with honors in political science. 
He taught economics there and at the | 
University of Southern California for 
three years while taking a M.A. and | 
preparing for a Ph.D. 

In 1926, while in Europe, Mr. Stone 
wrote several plays. From 1927 until 
1934 he directed an amateur theater, and 
wrote confession, love, and murder stories. 
In 1934, his biographical noyel about 
Vincent Wan Gogh, Lust for Life. was 
published. | 

For the past thirteen years, Mr. Stone | 
has devoted his time to writing such 
biographical novels as Sailor on Horse- 
back, the story of Jack London, and 
Immortal Wife, the story of Jessie Ben- 
ton Fremont, and publishing such biog- 
raphies as Clarence Darrow for the De- 


fense and They Also Ran, the story of 
the defeated presidential candidates from 
Henry Clay to Thomas E. Dewey. 

The life story of Eugene V. Debs, 
called Adversary in the House, is to be 
published in September. 


is, that is an old crack that has 
been sold on Senator Taft for years 
—he can’t win. But he always does 
win. Mr. Dewey shouldn’t have 
brought it up, because you know 
the Governor has run in New York 
State five times,—four times—ex- 
cuse me, I'll stick with that. He 
has presented himself to the voters 
of New York four times, and once 
in 1944 he told the Republican 
convention, ‘“‘Nominate me because 
I'm the guy that can carry New 
York State.”’ He has carried New 
York State twice out of four tries, 
which “‘ain’t a very good battin’ 
average.” (Laughter.) 

Senator Taft always wins, and 
the reason that you get this un- 
popularity now is because he is 
the leader of the Republican party 
—you get the smear from the New 
Dealers, the Winchells, the Pear- 
sons, the Lippmanns—the gang 
who don’t want a Republican in 
the White House. They smear 
Senator Taft, but you nominate 
him and he'll carry the fight to 
the New Deal and don’t think he 
won't. (Applause.) 

Colonel Bryan: Just let me 
clear up this little business about 
Governor Dewey in New York. 
[he last time, in 1946, he won by 
587,000 votes, the largest majority 
in the history of the state, and he 
did the best job as a Republican 
that has ever been done in the 
ast sixteen years against Franklin 
Roosevelt, when he was fighting 
he battle cry, “Don’t change com- 
manders in the middle of the 
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stream.” He very nearly beat 
Roosevelt then, and he can beat 
Truman easily today. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Cossitt: I hate to appear 
as though we were ganging up on 
Mr. Selvage, but I would like to 
clear up one little thing. Mr. Sel- 
vage, do you sincerely believe that 
it’s more important for a president 
to know the whims and foibles of 
the professional politicians in 
Washington than it is for them to 
know and understand the people 
of America? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Selvage? I 
think the lawyers call that a lead- 
ing question, but let’s see how you 
can handle it. 

Mr. Selvage: You know, it is 
very interesting. You don’t have 
to look twice to see who they 
know they have to beat, do you? 
Senator Taft. 

In answering the question spe- 
cifically, I think you do have to 
know something about Washing- 
ton to run that job down there. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Hoyt, do you have a question 
here? 

Mr. Hoyt: Thanks, Mr. Denny. 
I might be properly asked why 
I am speaking here tonight for a 
man who is not an active candidate 
and doesn’t even have a campaign 
manager. The fact that Senator 
Vandenberg’s name has asserted 
itself spontaneously in the presi- 
dential contest I think indicates 
a grass-roots demand. 

This is certainly important in 


view of what may develop at the 
Convention, and in view of what 
the three speakers who have just 
spoken have said, I would like to 
ask this question of any one of 
them. What is going to happen 
when they deadlock, which most 
political observers say will happen? 
And who and how is that deadlock 
going to be resolved? In other 
words, how are any of these can- 
didates going to be nominated? 
What do you say, Colonel Bryan? 

Colonel Bryan: Well, of course, 
I don’t think there is going to be 
a deadlock. That’s the answer. I 
think that Dewey happens to be so 
completely the logical candidate 
of the Republican party particu- 
larly in view of his vote-getting 
record (applause), that much as I 
respect Senator Vandenberg, I am 
looking forward with the greatest 
pleasure and confidence to having 
that distinguished gentleman 
handle our foreign relations in 
the Senate for the next four years. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Stone, we 
haven’t heard from you for a 
while. 

Mr. Stone: Well, there is some- 
thing that confuses me about the 
two gentlemen who are advocating 
United States Senators. I know 
that when I am ill and want a 
doctor I don’t call on an electrician 
or a plumber. I’d like to ask them 
why it is that when they want to 
fill the job of—well, the largest 
executive job in the world, the job 
which needs a lifetime of training 
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and experience—they go ousiad 
the executive field and try to pull 
in men who are enormously valuy 
able in other fields? That’s why 
maintain that Governor Earl War: 
ren has spent his life preparing 
for this job. I want to ask Mri 
Selvage and the Colonel, or rathey| 


: 
| 
f 


job? 
Colonel Bryan: I'll just bow 
out, because my man has all th¢ 
qualifications that Mr. Stone wai 
talking about. (Applause.) 
Mr. Hoyt: Id like to answei 
that. I don’t believe our distin} 
guished guest from Californii/ 
would really want to confine thi 
Presidential race to governors) 
chairs, and I think that abili 
wherever we find it, whether it be 
in Congress, whether it be it! 
private life, or in gubernatoriai 
mansions, is a thing we ought t¢ 
recognize. I would like to submii 
the record of Arthur Vandenberj 
as not only a national leader, bui 
what is more important today, at 
international leader. (Applause., 
Mr. Denny: All right. Mr. Sel 
vage, do you care to comment? 
Mr. Selvage: I think I can a 
cept Mr. Hoyt’s statement on that 
and I still think that Washingtos 


administrative job in the world 
and you don’t learn a job like th 

by going to Washington to see th} 
cherry blossoms. You have tt 
live with it. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. 

Now, while we get ready for 
our question period, I’m sure that 
you, our listeners, will be inter- 
ested in the following message. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, originating in Denver, Col- 
orado, where we are the guests of 
the Denver Post, and through the 
facilities of station KVOD. We 
are discussing the question 
“Whom Should the Republicans 
Nominate for President?” You’ve 
just heard from Colonel Frederick 
Bryan, Mrs. Lois Cosssit, James P. 
Selvage, Palmer Hoyt, and Irving 
Stone. 

We are about to take questions 
from our audience. In the mean- 
time, let me remind you that for 
your convenience we print each 
week the complete text, including 
questions and answers, in the 
Town Meeting Bulletin which you 
May secure by writing to Town 
‘Hall, New York 18, New York, 
enclosing 10 cents to cover the 
cost of printing and mailing. 
Allow at least two weeks for 
delivery. 

If you would like to subscribe 


to the Bulletin for six months, en- 
close $2.35, or for a year, send 
$4.50. Or if you would like a 
trial subscription, enclose one dol- 
lar for 11 issues. 


Although many of you are mak- 
ing your plans for your summer 
vacations, remember your Town 
Meeting continues throughout the 
year, and the march of events this 
summer will be more interesting 
and important than usual. The 
conventions of the two major 
political parties will be held this 
summer. Your Town Meeting will 
be discussing candidates and issues 
that will help you to exercise your 
responsibility as a citizen of this 
great democracy. 

Not only politics, but the march 
of science, morals, home and family 
questions will be discussed. We 
will continue to select programs 
based on your opinions as expressed 
in the weekly ballots from Town 
Meeting audiences in tour cities. 
So be sure to include Town Meet- 
ing each Tuesday in your summer 
plans, wherever you are. 

Now for our question period, 
we return you to Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS “PECs a 


Mr. Denny: In this fine, repre- 
sentative audience here, I see a 
great many question cards. They 
ate raising the number cards in- 
dicating the name of the person 
to whom their questions are 
directed. The attendants are in the 
aisles with the microphones. We'll 
start with the gentleman down 
here on the front row who has 
a question for Mrs. Cossitt. Yes? 

Man: Mrs. Cossitt, I’'d like to 
know this. If Mr. Stassen did get 
the presidency, how would he 
handle the situation with Russia? 

Mr. Denny: How would he 
handle the situation with Russia? 

Mrs. Cossitt: I think Harold 
Stassen has made it clear—very 
clear—that he believes in a firm 
stand with Russia. He has ad- 
vocated for some time an embargo 
on the shipments of all products 
of war to Russia. He believes that 
we must have a strong defense, 
especially an air defense, and that 
we must fight the economic war 
that Russia is carrying on with us 
in like manner. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Selvage. Sir, if you could 
tell me, I'd like to know why it 
is that if the Taft-Hartley labor 
law is for the benefit of labor, as 
Mr. Taft advocates, why then is 
labor so collectively against it? 

Mr. Selvage: I suggest, sir, that 
you are starting from a false 
premise and arriving at a false 
conclusion. There is nothing to 


| 
indicate that labor so unitedly i 
against the Taft-Hartley act. 
fact, all the surveys show tha 
labor members are for the prod 
visions of the Taft-Hartley ac 
and a few labor leaders don’t likj 
Tee 


Let me cite this: When the Taf} 
Hartley act was enacted, it wa 
worked through the Senate hy 
Senator Taft in response to || 
definite promise by the Republicaj 
party. The labor leaders said 
“It’s a slave-labor act, and we 
beat everybody that voted for it 
They went into the primaries rf 
cently this year. They havenj 
beaten anybody on the Taft-Harj 
ley bill subject. Mr. Truman wa 
going to make it the big issue 
the campaign — you remembe 
that? He is now on a politic 
tour, and he hasn’t yet mentione 
the Taft-Hartley act, and he neve 
will. He won’t dare ask for ij 
repeal because it has become popy 
lar legislation among the working 
men whom it’s designed to protec} 
(Applause.) 

Lady: My question is to Irvin 
Stone. Eisenhower has been me 
tioned as a Republican and | 
Democratic candidate. Wouldn 
if prove national unity to t 
world if he were drafted by bot 
parties? 

Mr. Stone: The answer to th 
question, I think, is fairly simp 
and comes direct from Gener 
Eisenhower. That is your que 


tion, isn’t it? General Eisenhower 
has maintained, and rightly so, 
that a man trained in the military 
life has no right in the White 
House guiding civil government. 
The General knows that the last 
time we put a general in the 
White House — in other words, 
Grant—we had a tragic time of it. 
Now either General Eisenhower 
is a man of integrity or he is not. 
Either he’s telling the truth or 
he’s faking. I believe in General 
Eisenhower. I believe he wants to 
Stay in civilian life and that he 
will not accept any nomination 
from either party. I believe him 
to be an honest man. (Applause.) 
Lady: Colonel Bryan. Does Mr. 
Dewey believe that the power of 
the Marshall Plan should be used 
‘to influence the type of govern- 
ment of the member nations? 
Colonel Bryan: 1 think that we 
can put it this way. Mr. Dewey 
believes very firmly that the goal 
of the Marshall Plan should be 
toward a united, free Europe. That 
does not mean that we are to go 
and influence or set up within the 
nations of Europe any particular 
form of government. We are, 
however, designing the Marshall 
Plan to prevent the spread of Com- 
munist influence in Europe, and 
the continued taking-over of Eu- 
fopean nations by the Communist 
International, sponsored by Rus- 
sia. Does that answer your ques- 
tion? (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: I think she nodded. 
Man: Mr. Hoyt, admitting the 
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ERP, the Marshall Plan, will cost 
this country at least four billion 
yearly for innumerable years, 
should we select an internationalist, 
like Vandenberg, or one more 
nationally inclined? 

Mr. Hoyt: Vd like to answer that 
this way. I think we'd better select 
an internationalist—Mr. Taft has 
been whittling away at ERP, and 
if we're going to spend that kind 
of money we'd better be sure that 
we spend enough. In view of the 
fact that this last war cost 500 
billion, and if continued a little 
longer it might have been 1,000 
billion, I believe that whoever we 
select we had better be sure that 
his views are sound internationally. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Selvage has a 
comment. 

Mr. Selvage: Senator Taft's 
name comes into that. You know, 
in 1940 Wendell Wilikie had a 
great phrase, “Only the produc- 
tive can be strong, and only the 
strong can be free.” And I have 
the feeling that we are running 
too much, just as this gentleman 
back here said, that every candi- 
date up here tonight is saying, 
“My man is a great international- 
ist. He went over and talked to 
Stalin 20 minutes, and he knows 
all about internationalism.” Let’s 
consider that we've got to have 
America strong before we can help 
anybody abroad. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hoyt: Yd like to point out 
that Senator Vandenberg fills that 
bill perfectly. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Colonel 
Bryan? 

Mr. Bryan: I just want to say 
one thing, which is this: Unless 
we put through an adequate Euro- 
pean recovery program, without 
having it whittled away by small- 
minded chiseling here and there at 
it, we are going to dump all the 
money we are putting into Europe 
into the sea. We are going to be 
penny-pinching people who have 
lost our great objective because we 
are trying to save a little in a 
project that means the whole 
future of the United States and the 
whole future of the world. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Lady: Mr. Selvage, like you, 
most Taft supporters claim that he 
is the truest liberal, but is just 
often misunderstood. Do we want 
a president that we must explain 
away, when he should surely be a 
diplomat at this time? 

Mr. Selvage: I don’t think, 
young lady, that you ever have to 
explain away a man of Senator 
Taft’s ability and leadership. You 
know, if you use coy words—if 
you use this old thing “no com- 
ment,” you never attract criticism. 
But you watch, and you will find 
that the New Deal propagandists 
are always hammering at Senator 
Taft. Why? They’re afraid of 
him, and I say that the people are 
voting now for a caricature of him 
created by this bunch who don’t 
want a Republican in there any- 
way. You let him get out where 
the people know him. 


by 20,000 votes? Ohio is his hom} 


You know, somebody led Har 
old Stassen into the thought thay 
Taft can’t win. He went into Ohio} 
you remember? But don’t forge 
Senator Taft won Ohio, and on 
thing most people don’t remembe? 
is that he carried Ohio by a large 
percentage of the votes than Gov, 
ernor Dewey carried Oregon b 
over Governor Stassen. (Laugh 
ter.) In other words, it was Sen} 
ator Taft who softened Mr. Stas} 
sen up for Dewey. | 

Mr. Denny: Oh, boy! I can)| 


jump — Colonel Bryan 
Dewey’s name is mentioned, anq 
Mrs. Cossitt when Stassen is mery 
tioned. Come on, Mrs. Cossitt, let’) 
see what you have to say. | 

Mrs. Cossitt: Mr. Selvage, ary 
you viewing Ohio from Ohio oj 
from Washington? (Laughter. 
Do you realize that in the elevet 
districts where Harold Stassen haé| 
delegates placed, Senator Taft wo] 


state. He was supposed to be it 
favorite son. He had the tightes 
political machine in this country 
working for him, and spent $164; 
000 to get that majority of 20,00) 
votes. Do you call that a victory 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Selvage: Looks as thoug} 
I’ve got to come back in on that 
Governor Stassen made the state 
ment, when he went in there, tha 


unless the average of his delegates- 
at-large over the state won by as 
much as Taft’s he would not con- 
sider it a victory. And he did not 
dc it. Not one of his delegates-at- 
large was elected, and David 
Lawrence is responsible for the 
statement that he invited the 
unions and radicals to cross party 
lines in the Republican primary. 
(Applause.) 

Colonel Bryan: 1 was going to 
make a statement, that when a 
Republican from one state has to 
make such a long-winded explana- 


Colonel Bryan: All right. That’s 
a good question. In the first place, 
you must remember that Governor 
Dewey gained a vast experience, 
very valuable to the country, in 
running for the presidency in the 
niddle of the war. It was during 
that period that Governor Dewey 
initiated the bipartisan foreign 
policy of the United States. He 
did that by a telegram to Secre- 
tary Hull on August 27, 1944. 

He then sent Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, his principal advisor on 


* foreign affairs, and one of the most 


tion about why he won his own 


state, I don’t have to say anything. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Mrs. Cossitt: Governor Stassen 
had only one delegate-at-large in 
Ohio. Governor Stassen said when 
he came into Ohio—both he and 
his supporters said, “If we win six 
delegates, we will consider it a 
victory.” On the very eve of the 
Ohio primary, Senator Taft said, 
“Governor Stassen will not win a 
‘single delegate.’ He won nine. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mrs. 
Cossitt. Now we must hear from 
this young man. Young man, how 
old are you? 

Boy: Ym 12. 


Mr. Denny: He’s 12. A 12-year- 


old young man eager to ask a ques- 
tion of Colonel Bryan. Colonel 
Bryan, would you step up here and 
take this question? 

Boy: I would like to know in 
what way has Governor Dewey 
gained international experience for 
such an office as the presidency? 


distinguished and experienced liv- 
ing American diplomats, to Wash- 
ington to cooperate with the ad- 
ministration in the working out of 
the bipartisan foreign policy. Hav- 
ing done that, alone, would qualify 
him, with the experience and ad- 
vice of the men who worked out 
that policy with the Government, 
as a man eminently qualified in 
foreign affairs. 

But I go on to point out that 


his, as I said before, was the first 


voice to talk about the European 
Recovery Program and the neces- 
sity for it. Remember that date. 
May 28, 1942, the Governor fore- 
saw that. I think I could go on 
for a very long time, but Mr. 
Denny’s pulling me off. (Laughter 
and applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Stone, do you 
have a comment? 

Mr. Stone: I want to make a 
comment to the delegates packing 
their suitcases to go to Philadel- 
phia. These four candidates you’ve 


heard about tonight have been 
beating their own brains out and 
so have the men on the stage. My 
man hasn’t beat his brains out. 
He’s friendly and happy. He’s the 
man who can unite the whole of 
America. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Stone. Now, while our speakers 
prepare their summaries for to- 
night’s question, here’s a special 
message of interest to you. 

Announcer: Tonight our dis- 
cussion is centered largely on per- 
sonalities. During the months‘ 
ahead and before the election on 
November 2, we'll want to discuss 
the major issues in the campaign, 
and we would like to hear from 
you, our listeners, about the issues 
you think are most important in 
the coming election. Until all the 
candidates have been selected, the 
issues may not be entirely clear. 
But we would welcome the expres- 
sion of your opinion from now on 
as to the issues you think will be 
most important in this campaign. 
You can help us select subjects and 
speakers, if you will send your 
opinions to Town Hall, New York 
18, New York, and give us the 
benefit of your ideas. 

Remember, this is your Town 
Meeting, and over the years you 
have helped to make it a useful 
force in American life. This is 
your country, and if you don’t 
participate in the solution of our 
problems, there are always self- 
interested pressure groups ready to 
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take over when the average citizet 
neglects his responsibility. | 

Now, for the summaries of taj 
night’s discussion, here is My 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Again, in order tq 
give more time to our questiow 
period tonight, we’ve omitted thi 
summaries, but the time went bp 
rapidly enough. The speech 
themselves, of course, were in thi 
nature of summaries of the quali 
fications of each of the candidateg| 
and I’m sure that you join me ii 
thanking each one of our speaker: | 
Colonel Bryan, Mrs. Lois Cossitij 
James Selvage, Palmer Hoyt, Irv 
ing Stone, and our host, the Denve 
Post, and Station KVOD, for thefj 


generous cooperation. 


have to do is to find out from yo 
local Republican headquarters thy 


vention and let him or her knoy 
why and what you think. So it} 
still possible for you to participat 
in the choice of a candidate, an 
if tonight is any indication, 
candidate will not be chosen 


room. 

Now, copies of tonight’s di 
cussion, complete with questior 
and answers may be obtained 
sending 10 cents, by writing 1 
Town Hall, New York 18, Ne? 
York. 

Next week, from Harrisbur 
Pennsylvania, we'll give you a pr 
view of the Democratic Convet 


tion, with a discussion of the ques- 
tion, “Whom Should the Demo- 
crats Nominate for President?’ 
Our speakers will be Senator 
Francis J. Myers, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, the Honorable Ben 
T. Laney, Governor of Arkansas, 


the Honorable Ellis Arnall, at- 
torney and former governor of 
Georgia, and Max Lerner, chief 
editorial writer for PM. So plan 
to be with us next Tuesday and 
every Tuesday at the sound of the 
crier’s bell. (Applause.) 
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